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THE LATIN LEAFLET 



of expression. I lie combination of these features 
could not but produce a work permanently valuable 
and instructive to the classical student and intensely 
interesting and enjoyable to the general reader, par- 
ticularly as the absence of learned notes gave no out- 
ward glimpse of the minute investigations and de- 
tailed erudition which the finished product involved. 
Notwithstanding, the History alone of Mommsen's 
works has met with considerable adverse criticism 
which cannot be ignored even in so brief a sketch as 
this. That this historical masterpiece has some 
grievous faults — I need only mention the grossly un- 
just depreciation of Cicero — is but too true, but then 
even the sun has spots which do not, however, ap- 
preciably impair his brilliancy and Mommsen himself 
admitted, that if he could have seen his way clear 
to rewriting the work of his early manhood, he would 
have altered much, but he was doubtless loath to 
make any substantial changes in a book which had 
for so long taken its place among the few immortal 
contributions in the field of historiography. The 
criticism which has been most persistently hurled 
against Mommsen's treatment is that it is too sub- 
jective, it being alleged that he too frequently re- 
viewed the history of the Roman Republic through 
the idealizing spectacles of his own liberal convic- 
tions and had thus often set up contemporary politi- 
cal conditions as criteria of the past. This rather 
serious charge can be and, indeed, has been repeatedly 
refuted, but even if we must needs admit that in 
parts his exposition is not rigidly objective, it is so 
only, because absolute objectivity, human nature be- 
ing what it is, is a psychological impossibility, a 
beautiful but iridescent dream which can never be 
fully realized outside of a catalogue or a dictionary. 
The true historian should, of course, endeavor with 
all the resources at his disposal to approximate as 
closely as possible to such an ideal and Mommsen 
has done so if ever historian did. But like Thucy- 
dides, like Polybius and Tacitus and Gibbons, despite 
their repeated protestations to the contrary, he was 
incapable of so completely emancipating himself from 
his own individuality, environment and training, as 
not to allow at times and quite unconsciously, of 
course, his settled convictions to slightly affect or 
tinge his story. 

Glancing over the long list of his bulky works 
alone, any one of which would have been enough for 
an ordinary scholar's life-work and sufficient to es- 
tablish his reputation, we uniformly observe the same 
noteworthy characteristics, an absolutely exhaustive 
knowledge of the subject, a consummate skill of 
systematization, scrupulous accuracy of statements, a 
marvellous dexterity in solving knotty problems and 
a penetrating acumen which easily extracted from 
tralatician ore the precious historical metal. Above 
all, every line which Mommsen ever penned vibrates, 
so to .speak, with a passionate love of the truth which 
looked not to the consequences. All these brilliant 
traits of the scholar appear the more remarkable, 
when the rapidity with which Mommsen wrote, is 
Emperors. There can be no doubt that however 
novel, original or even iconoclastic his views are 
likely lo prove, it will meet, if that be possible, with 
an even more enthusiastic reception the world over 
than his earlier narrative. It can hardly add to his 
fame as a scholar, for at his death he had already 
(or more than a generation been in undisputed pos- 
session of the throne of learning. 

Alfred ("iI'deman, Cornell University 



IN MEMORIAM 



By the death on Nov. 12, 1902, of Dr Caskie Har- 
rison, the cause of classical learning lost a warm 
and aggressive supporter and an able advocate. Edu- 
cated at Rugby and Cambridge, Dr Harrison early 
acquired a fondness for the classics, which his sub- 
sequent study and research strongly developed. With 
all the energy of a passionate nature, he loved the 
literatures of the Greeks and Romans as embodying 
the life and thought of those nations of the past. In 
his study of these masterpieces, his purpose ever was 
to interpret the political, social, intellectual and spiri- 
tual motives which actuated and controlled the peo- 
ple. In other words — not philology but life was his 
aim and end. It is quite true that disputed points of 
interpretation and construction he did not overlook. 
Indeed few of these escaped him and most of them 
were very carefully considered and, to his own satis- 
faction at least, settled. He dearly loved to discuss 
such, and never missed an opportunity to enter the 
lists in classical controversy. The Leaflet was 
warmly welcomed by him as a vehicle for good-na- 
tured discussion, and many of its articles published 
before his death, were easily identified by those of 
his friends who were acquainted with his idiomatic 
style of expression. But above and beyond all this 
stood out prominently his thorough acquaintance 
with the body and substance of classical literature. 
Probably he had read and pondered every scrap and 
fragment of ancient classical literature in existence. 

It is greatly to be regretted that he published so 
little of the result of his investigations. That he 
had in mind to publish several works at some time is 
certain. But the demands upon his time and energy 
of a very busy practical life led him to postpone the 
carrying out of this purpose, and his untimely death 
made it impossible. As a teacher Dr. Harrison was 
conscientious and thorough. He greatly deplored 
what he chose to regard as a growing disinclination 
to go to the bottom of things in modern education. 
With superficiality in learning he had no patience. 
Many a time has the writer heard him declare with 
all vehemence that, among the great mass of students 
in school and college, scholarship no longer existed. 

As a man Dr Harrison was sincere and straightfor- 
ward. Born and reared in the South, he had all the 
chivalry of that section at its best. He was perhaps 
rather slow to enter into close friendships, but, when 
once he had become a friend, the tie was not easily 
to be broken. No labor was too great, no sacrifice 
too burdensome to be undertaken in the interest of 
one whom he trusted. The very incarnation of hon- 
esty himself, he had no patience with sham and 
pretence. With all the energy of his soul and in lan- 
guage that burned like caustic, he would attack any 
person or anything that smacked of insincerity and 
charlatanism. 

All in all, as scholar, teacher, friend, a rare man. 
was lost when Caskie Harrison died. 

H F Towle 



